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the east side a close representation, in the rough, of a mastiff's 
head. The others are all "laying aronnd loose," in a very un- 
dignified manner, hiding in the vines and sumachs, and support- 
ing a whole army of lichens without number: some slips of 
cactus have taken root in the crevices of the granite outcrop, 
but they cannot be indigenous to the soil, I think. The laurel, 
emblem of peace, is growing by the side of the massive bould- 
ers; its fresh, dark green contrasting finely with the grey rock. 
I have brought you safely home, and shall leave you to your 
own guidance, to go down the mountain or up into Cloudlaud. 
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ARE AMEBIOAN PUBLISHERS ALL INSOLVENT? 

The above is a question of much importance to the American 
publisher just now. It is asked daily, and replied to in various 
wnys by members of the trade and those most interested. That 
there U something out of joint in the publishing world is be- 
yond question.- Several. of our most respectable and extensive 
houses have failed recently, and while the trade generally 
regrets the circumstance, it fails to look in the right direction 
for the cause, nor makes the slightest effort to apply a remedy. 
We have, it is true, a "Publishers' Association," made up of 
the concentrated wisdom of the trade, but it seems never to 
think a portion of its energies might be profitably employed in 
devising means to advance the interests of the trade and relieve 
it of its embarrassments. The " Association," however, turns a 
deaf ear, and seems to think it wisdom to let the trade take 
care of itself. Now, there is a fundamental cause for those 
failures, and it looks to us as if publishers, could they be got to 
look in the right direction, might find a remedy. 

Publishers complain that the demand for books has seriously 
diminished, that the taste for reading is on the decline, and that 
in consequence of the unreliability of criticism, it is much more 
difficult to get a book before the publio than it used to be. 
Now, what are the facts ? First, that the demand for books is 
as great and even greater than it ever was before. The Ameri- 
can mind is progressive and anxious for instruction, but the 
American publisher, with characteristic short-sightedness, as 
well as ignorance of public taste, fails to provide for it. SecoDd, 
the American market is being supplied by the English manu- 
facturer at prices much cheaper than the American publisher 
can afford his books, there being no international copyright, 
and labor and material being about thirty per cent, less in 
England than in this country. No less than five hundred and 
forty cases of British manufactured books of the cheapest kind 
were entered at the New York custom-house during a single 
week only last month. It is also a well known fact that about 
forty per cent, of the business done by our retailers is in these 
cheap English publications. This heavy blow is most severely 
felt by the mechanical interests of the trade. The American pub- 
lisher would not have an international copyright ; he would un- 
dermine the foundation of his own temple; and he is first to 
cry for succor when it is tumbling about his ears. It was not 
difficult for the most ordinary thinker to see that unless Ameri- 
can authorship were encouraged and protected, American pub- 
li-hing must share its hard lot. But the American publisher 
was satisfied with nothing short of making American author- 



ship subservient to bis will. And in attempting to carry ont 
his policy he has driven the American author into papers and 
periodicals, and at the same time lost the true key to his own suc- 
cess. With no protection abroad (where the American author 
was opening a remunerative field for his labor), and no encour- 
agement at home, of course, there is but little for the American 
author to do, and hence the English publisher steps in and car- 
ries off the American publisher's market, which be does at prices 
that would prove ruinous to our manufacturer. And yet, even 
with these strong proofs of the damage he has brought upon his 
trade, and the discouraging prospects if he pursues the same 
narrow policy, the American publisher is as ready as ever to pil- 
fer the most poisonous foreign trash, and spend his money 
forcing it upon a reluctant market. And he will do this with 
his eyes blind to the fact that the American reader reads 
English literature because he cannot get American to his taste. 
Again, the American author, who, bat a few years ago got well 
paid for his work in England, and was thereby encouraged 
to produce better things, now sees his work appropriated by the 
English pirate, and put into the market at the slightest 1 advance 
above the cost of printing and binding. The honest English 
publisher has no offer to make for an American book the dis- 
honest may reprint over him at any moment. This liberty of 
free stealing gives the dishonest English publisher a double ad- 
vantage. He has ho copyright to pay in England for American 
books, and can supply his own market with them at the cheapest 
rate. At the same time, he prints English copyrighted works, 
and, without the slightest respect to the author's rights, supplies 
the American market. Thus the English manufacturer com- 
mands both markets. He pays copyright in neither, and who 
can compete with him ? The evils of this system are developing 
themselves to an alarming extent, and damaging alike the pub- 
lishing and printing interests of the country. An international 
copyright is the only means of providing a remedy for the evils 
which threaten to totally destroy the publishing trade of this 
country. How long, then, will American publishers remain 
unmoved while this pernicious system of free stealing is de- 
stroying their trade and giving their market to a foreigner? 
They have the power to arrest this evil, and to apply such a 
remedy as will bring the trade back to a healthy state. Unless 
they move soon, it will be too late. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 

City and County of New York. 1858. 

" Education, even In the poorest acceptation of the word, Is a great thing, but 
the harmonious intercourse of different ranks, if not a greater, is a more difficult 
one ; and we must not gain the former at any considerable sacrifice of the latter." 
— Friends in Council. 

The Report of the Board of Education for 1858, is of special 
interest to all who speculate on the subject of Education. We 
think our system of publio education is a very defective one, 
but acceptable, of course, because it is better than none ; more 
enlarged views of the true end of education are requisite before 
it can be amended. 

The present report touches on one matter that seriously 
affects the harmony of society, and that matter is the Bible 
question. Any consideration of the Bible question according 
to conventional notions, political or religious, is out of the 
question ; it has to be tried by the cardinal principles of our 
federal polity. Everybody knows that if our constitution em- 
bodies one vital principle of paramount importance to the pro- 
gress of a people, that principle is the absolute non-interference 
of government in religious matters. The struggles of European 
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society for eight hundred years in its terrible warfare between 
church and state, led the wise men who framed oar constitution 
to render it purely secular. This is the only principle that se- 
cures for us any respect, or at least unqualified respect, from the 
best minds of the world of the present day ; to them the sepa- 
ration between civil and religious interests, the one public and 
the other private, is the only successful experiment that our 
country has made. People have become so far civilized as 
to live together without fear of personal violence ; the body is 
safe, and it is time that the spirit should be so too. The Bible 
is a religions instrument entirely, and the attempt to force it 
into all public schools which are government dependencies, in 
opposition to the will of even ooe cilizen, is an act of tyranny 
and a violation of the above principle. Our school system 
worked admirably when this matter was left to local feeling.* 
It would have worked admirably for all time, if meddling poli- 
ticians, who, it seems, are allowed to drag every good thing 
into the dirt, had not interfered with it. In order to obtain 
votes from narrow-minded people, tbey have held out the Bible 
to them with the same motive that they hold out liquor to 
the ignorant laborer. It is a misfortune that there are cot 
some things sacred for politicians! 

In respect to officers, teachers, etc., and the earnestness with 
which they fulfill their duties, too much could not be said iu 
their praise. 

The Poetical Works of Wimthrop Mackwokth Praed. Red- 
field, New York. 2 vols. 

Nobody can read Praed's poetry without being charmed by 
it. A genial love of nature, delicate 6atire, and easy versifi- 
cation, humor and freedom from affectation, are all character- 
istic qualities of his poetry. He does not aim high, but is true 
to his aim. His "Every Day Characters," the Vicar and 
Quince in particular, are gems. We can indorse the opinion of 
the appreciative editor of this edition : " Few writers have 
written purer lines, few satirists have done their task with 
more gentleness .... whenever there shall be found a mind 
which appreciates the beauty of graceful thoughts and kindly 
sentiments expressed in flowing lines and melodious cadences, 
there will be found an admirer of Winthrop Mackworth Praed's 
poetry." 

A Select Glossaey of English Woeds Uued formerly in Senses 
different from their Present. By Richard Chenevix Trench. Red- 
field. 1859. 

Too much credit cannot be awarded to our friend Eedfield 
for the regular and commendable manner in which he issues 
every new publication of Dean Trench to the American public. 
The Dean has made language, as the vehicle of thought, the 
study of his life; and through his valuable labors, both the 
English and American people are beginning to comprehend 
more clearly the value of words. It is only in this way that 
thought can have an outlet through the oceans of words on 
which our political orators aud newspaper writers so confusedly 
though grandiloquently float. The Dean has a keen insight 
into both the grammatical structure and etymological ramifica- 
tions of language, and is equally fresh and clear in the exposi- 
tion of his own views. We hope that all his past labors, how- 
ever, are but preliminary to the great dictionary of the English 

* See the admirable minority report of the Committee of the Board 
in which this matter was considered. 



language, which, being aided by many worthy colaborers, he 
proposes to give, sooner or later, to the world. Every stu- 
dent feels the want of such a work, in beholding the transparent 
deficiencies of the innumerable dictionaries which are constantly 
coming before the English reader. Compilations are worthless, 
as they bnt add to the rubbish which already chokes up the 
pathway of every investigator into the nature of our mother 
tongue. We want a thorough and original work, such as we 
have no doubt Dean Trench and his coadjutors are capable of 
giving us. The work before us is in the vein of all our author's 
works, and is equally interesting as an etymological history and 
philosophical analysis of onr language. We can recommend it 
both as to the matter and as to the neat typographical style in 
which it is published by Mr. Eedfield. 

Germaine. By Edmond About. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 

This novel, translated from the French, has an unnatural, 
impossible plot, wrought out with considerable power in its 
details. There are fair delineations of character and faithful 
descriptions, aud the usual number of dramatic situations. 
Germaine, the heroine, is a young girl of a noble but impover- 
ished family, who is slowly wasting away with consumption, 
her disease being aggravated by poverty. She becomes the 
wife of a rich Spanish nobleman, through an intrigue of a mis- 
tress (herself married), by whom he had a child, and which 
child the father sought to legitimate. This is one of the condi- 
tions of the marriage with Germaine, that the child should be 
accepted too. The mistress trusts to the death of Germaine to 
recover her lover, and, in the event of the death of her own 
husband, for an opportunity to marry the nobleman herself. 
Germaine, however, is restored to health, and the plotting mis- 
tress is foiled. The book is got up in beautiful style, as are all 
the publications of this bouse that we have seen. 

Women Artists in all ages and countries. By Mrs. Ellet. Harper 

& Brothers, New York. 

A critic as just and as inflexible asFuseli, would, perhaps, repu- 
diate some of the names introduced into this work, and some of 
its critical remarks, and then indorse it with commendation ; we 
are only too glad to pass it without the least critical cavil. We 
have no knowledge of a book in the English language on the 
same subject, nor of any wherei n the same information can be had. 
It reveals the careful researches of a German — a fact that might 
be suspected had not Mrs. Ellet so stated it in her preface, the 
work being mainly compiled from " a little volume isued in 
Berlin by Ernest Guhl, entitled 'DieFrauen in die Kunstge- 
schichte. 1 " A fair portion of Mrs. Ellet's labor is devoted to 
American female artists; an interesting account of Harriet 
Hosiner closes the book. We shall allude to this work again. 

Autograph Etchings, By Ehninger. 

Among the artistic holiday books of this season, there is not 
one that commends itself like this to people of taste. 



Many of the old and rich so trust to, and so esteem the 
estimation of their wealth, that they openly prefer the most 
evident and servile sycophancy to faithful affection, if it wears 
the air of independence. It is but rarely that legacy-hunters 
defeat their own ends by any amount of omnipotent assiduity. 
The rich man does not like to see the shadow of indifference to 
liia wealth. — Boyes. 



